Philippe Gerbiers Notebook

Back from England yesterday. At the moment of plunging
fronf the plane into the black night I remembered J. He had
made a bad landing and broken both his legs. He nevertheless
buried his parachute and dragged himself five or six kilometres to
the nearest farm, where he was taken in. In my own case a rather
acute stricture about the heart when the pilot signalled to me.
Afraid for no reason. Not a bit of wind. Landed in a ploughed
field. Buried the parachute. Knowing the region, had no difficulty
finding the small local railway station.

Some peasants, workers, railroad men, were waiting for the first
train. At first, the usual conversation: food, food, food. Fewer
markets, requisitions becoming intolerable, no fuel for heat. But
also a new note: the deportations. Not a family, they said, which
was not affected or about to be. They were thinking up ways of
keeping their sons, their nephews, their cousins from going. A
sense of being dragged off to prison. The rage of prisoners strain-
ing at their chains. An organic hatred. They likewise discussed
the war news. Those who had a radio told the others all about
the London broadcasts. I was reminded that I had spoken over
the B.B.C. on behalf of the French engineers two days before.

Got off the train at the small town of C. I didn't want to rejoin
our headquarters of the southern zone directly. The last telegrams
sent to London were disturbing. Went to an architect friend of
ours who treated me like a ghost. "You come from England, you
come from England," he kept saying. He had recognised my
voice over the radio. I didn't realise that it was so unmistakable.
There I committed a rather stupid and serious blunder. Indis-
cretions are due not so much to malevolence, the temptation to
talk or even stupidity as to admiration. Most of our people are
carried away by their enthusiasm. They like to magnify, to create
a halo around our comrades, especially the leaders* It keeps them
going, rouses them and gives colour to their monotonous little
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